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Volume XII, Number 14 


Is Farm Relief Really Needed? 


In an editorial published March 23 the New York 
Herald Tribune challenged the significance of the basic 
data generally appealed to by the advocates of farm re- 
lief and frequently presented in this Service. The posi- 
tion taken calls for analysis here. The editorial is too 
long to quote extensively but the thesis may be summar- 
ized as follows: “All things considered, a prolonged de- 
pression falls in the long run with about equal force on 
all groups.” The gap between farm prices and those of 
other commodities has been played up too much. A bet- 
ter basis of comparison would be the gross income of 
agriculture, the volume of industrial pay rolls and the 
volume of dividends, which all show drastic declines from 
1929 to 1932. Agriculture has fairly well sustained its 
volume of production since 1929, whereas the volume of 
manufactured products has fallen off greatly. That the 
farmer has suffered is not questioned. But has he suf- 
fered more severely than the wage worker, the salaried 
person or the proprietor? “Possibly he has,” says the 
Herald Tribune, but it contends that more convincing 
proof is needed than the comparison of the indices of 
agricultural and non-agricultural prices. 


Our reading of the literature of rural economics leads 
us to the conclusion that rural economists do not generally 
support the thesis of the Herald Tribune editorial. It 
mentions the decline in the volume of dividends for 1932 
as compared with 1929, but does not mention the volume 
of receipts by investors in the form of interest, which 
presents a far different picture and has been relatively 
better sustained. According to data furnished by the 
Standard Statistics Company and the Journal of Com- 
merce, interest payments were estimated to be $4,110.- 
600,000 in 1929, $4,374,500,000 in 1930, $4,554,800,000 
in 1931, and $4,552,000,000 in 1932. Furthermore, the 
purchasing power of income in the form of interest has 
been greatly increased as a result of the decline in the 
prices of commodities. There is also much evidence to 
disprove a generalization to the effect that “a prolonged 
depression falls in the long run with about equal force 
on all groups.” One needs only to compare bondholders 
whose interest payments have been maintained with bitu- 
minous coal miners who are on part time or unemployed; 
or professors in endowed colleges whose salaries have not 
been reduced with cotton farmers who are receiving six 
cents a pound for cotton as compared with a prewar 
average of 12.4 cents. 


Price relationships have very practical and serious im- 
plications. Farmers are today receiving prices for their 


products which are only half of those of the prewar 
years. But taxes per acre of property are more than 
double the prewar rates. Study after study, since that 
of the National Industrial Conference Board of 1922, has 
indicated that farmers have been paying heavier taxes in 
relation to income than any other large economic group. 
In 1910, the mortgage indebtedness of agriculture was 
equal to about half the annual gross cash income, while 
in 1932 the mortgage indebtedness of agriculture was 
almost twice the gross cash income. Thus taxes and in- 
terest absorb a much larger share of the gross cash in- 
come, and consequently expenditures for family living 
are lowered. 

In his study of The National Income and Its Purchas- 
ing Power (New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1930), Professor Willford I. King concluded 
that the farmer had “failed to obtain his proportionate 
share of the remarkable increase in [the total] income 
characterizing the period beginning with 1923.” The 
studies of H. C. Taylor, formerly chief of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, have indicated that agriculture received 
even during the fortunate postwar years only about 10 
per cent of the national money income of the people, 
whereas in the years immediately prior to the war agri- 
culture received 20 per cent of the total income. Prior 
to the war a somewhat larger proportion of the popula- 
tion was engaged in agriculture than during the postwar 
years, but it should be emphasized that the proportion of 
the income going to agriculture declined more rapidly 
than the proportion of the population engaged in agri- 
culture. 

In education and social services, the agricultural re- 
gions have been patently neglected. Only one-third of 
the rural counties have a social worker resident within 
their borders. Only one-fifth of our counties have a local 
health department. Reports of the National Education 
Association have shown that during the depression rural 
schools have suffered more than city schools. 

Thus the evidence in regard to the status of agriculture 
shows that the disparity of prices is of serious import, 
and that other data on income, taxes and debts, reveal 
an unfavorable situation. Two insistent questions for 
the agricultural population may be put somewhat as fol- 
lows: “Shall interest, taxes, freight rates, farm machin- 
ery, telephone and utility rates, etc., be brought down to 
the levels of farm prices? Or shall something effective 
be done to raise farm prices and achieve a fairer relation- 
ship than now obtains ?” 

Comparisons between large economic groups, such as 
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agricultural and non-agricultural, cannot be made very 
precisely. A member of this Department’s staff once 
heard an officer of a farm organization make an appeal 
to 300 farmers for contributions for the relief of unem- 
ployed bituminous coal miners. The farm leader said: 
“It is true that we have suffered, but we haven't suffered 
as much as the unemployed miners.” No farmer present 
said him nay. A farm woman arose, agreed with the 
speaker, and offered to give to the miners one out of 
every seven jars of fruits and vegetables she canned, 
adding that one out of ten—the traditional tithe—was not 
enough ! 


WHAT THE ADMINISTRATION PROPOSES 


As a part of the federal program, characterized by the 
President himself as bold experimentation, a farm relief 
bill has been prepared. At this writing it has been passed 
by the House and is being considered by the Senate. In 
his message on the bill President Roosevelt said that “an 
unprecedented condition calls for the trial of new means 
to rescue agriculture.” He said the plan offered “a new 
and untrod path,” and that if it did not produce the re- 
sults hoped for he would want to be the first to acknowl- 
edge the fact and so report to Congress. Speedy action 
was asked so that legislation might apply to the crops 
of 1933. 


The bill declares that unfavorable conditions “have 
affected transactions in agricultural commodities with a 
national public interest.” It says that it shall be national 
policy to restore agricultural prices in relation to those of 
other commodities so that they may become the equiva- 
lent of those obtaining in the prewar period of August, 
1909, to July, 1914. The price levels of those years are 
used as the base for calculations of the status of agricul- 
ture, because it is thought by many rural economists that 
agriculture was then fairly well adjusted to the total busi- 
ness situation, and that agricultural prices and those of 
non-agricultural commodities were in fair relationship to 
one another. The declaration of policy also states that 
the proportion of the consumers’ dollar going to agricul- 
ture shall be made no higher than that which was re- 
turned to farm producers during the prewar period. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would be granted extraor- 
dinary powers to achieve reductions of acreage and pro- 
duction, even to pay rentals directly to farmers for lands 
which would be taken out of production. Furthermore, 
in order to pay the necessary rentals, a special tax would 
be levied on “processors” of the basic agricultural prod- 
ucts. The tax would presumably be passed on to con- 
sumers. The act might apply to “wheat, cotton, corn, 
hogs, cattle, sheep, rice, tobacco and milk and its prod- 
ucts.” A special and technical method called “cotton 
option contracts” is named for cotton, although the pur- 
poses for that crop are the same as for the others. Prod- 
ucts intended for unemployment relief would be exempt 
from the tax. 


Pros anp Cons 


Some of the arguments advanced in favor of the pro- 
posed legislation have already been alluded to. It is also 
being alleged in favor of the bill that since it would add 
to the purchasing power of agriculture it might start a 
general rise in prices. Agricultural producers would then 
be better able to pay their costs and their fixed charges, 
mainly interest and taxes. It is hoped that the urban 
population would benefit by greater purchases of manu- 
factured products on the part of the farm population. 


The values of investments in farm property would be 
increased if there were a rise in prices. Many farm lead- 
ers have declared vigorously for the bill. 

In opposition it is being stated that the administrative 
features confer practically dictatorial powers on the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and that effective administration 
would be costly and cumbersome. Others say that it 
would be unfair to tax urban consumers generally at a 
time when their purchasing power is also seriously im- 
paired. There are those who say that it would be “sabo- 
tage” to pay a rental on idle lands when many are going 
hungry. That the measure is obviously unconstitutional, 
that it is dangerous and revolutionary, that the means 
proposed could not achieve the ends stated, are other 
criticisms current. ‘Processors,’ i.e., millers, packers, 
ete., have been particularly outspoken in opposition. 

An interesting view was that of Walter Lippmann who 
said on March 21 that “it would be a mistake to haggle 
over the bill,” that it should be passed so that other more 
important matters for agriculture could be dealt with, 
such as monetary and banking policy, the settlement of 
the war debts and other international measures to im- 
prove foreign trade. Mr. Lippmann thinks that the ad- 
ministration plan cannot in and of itself bring about a 
general rise in prices and an upturn in industrial produc- 
tion. But if the turn comes for other reasons, then the 
bill could set forces in motion which would be effective 


Mr. Lippmann Interprets 


In his Charter Day address at the University of Cali- 
fornia on March 22, Walter Lippmann offered a spiritual 
diagnosis of the present national and moral situation. 
The address contains the following passage: 

“The essence of the matter is that passion and self- 
interest must be subdued by benevolent intelligence. This 
is another way of saying that a planned society can exist 
only where disinterested men have the confidence of the 
people. We shall not, I think, reach that state in your 
lifetime or mine. That is not important. The knowledge 
of the direction which human life is taking is an essen- 
tial good. It is necessary to the good life. It gives mean- 
ing to effort. It introduces a principle of order and co- 
herence into the conflicts,of our existence. It lights up 
the road. It makes men partners in a great enterprise. 
It provides sufficient reason for their sacrifices, assurance 
when they are dismayed, incentive when they are weary. 
Where there is no vision, the people perish. Where there 
is no great conception animating a nation, it will drift 
from complacent contentment in its brief moments of 
prosperity to despair and confusion in the long years of 
hardship. Only the consciousness of a purpose that is 
mightier than any man and worthy of all men can fortify 
and inspirit and compose the souls of men. 

“In our world, amid the wreckage of empires and the 
breakdown of established things, such a purpose has been 
born, and I say to you, my fellow students, that the pur- 
pose to make an ordered life on this planet can, if you 
embrace it and let it embrace you, carry you through the 
years triumphantly. Do not let anyone tell you that the 
life you are preparing to enter is aimless and without 
meaning, that it is no more than a squalid muddle of 
selfish and second-rate men, that you are a lost and dis- 
inherited generation. The trouble you see about you is 
not the end of the world but merely the end of much 
folly and miscalculation and stupidity. What lies ahead 
of you is the opportunity to take part in one of the great 
moments of history, to be one with, if you have the 
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imagination to see it and courage to share it, a great 
undertaking of the human spirit. 

“Let us not deceive ourselves as to the difficulties and 
the costs of such an undertaking. No nation today, not 
ours or any other, is ready for it. The fact is that the 
democracies have acquired the ambition for an ordered 
society long before they have organized and disciplined 
themselves to establish such a society. This is the nor- 
mal course of events, that an ideal should incubate in the 
imagination long before it becomes incarnate in reality. 
Men doubted the justice of human slavery more than 
2,000 years ago. There are men alive today who were 
born in slavery. Imagination and desire point out a path 
which effort, weighted down by ignorance, passion and 
self-interest, finds it difficult to take. We conceive a 
better world than we are able as yet to construct. 

“Here, I suggest, in this discrepancy between our ideals 
and our actual equipment, is the fundamental dilemma of 
the present world crisis. The powers of government are 
distributed among the masses of the people. These 
masses of people demand that affairs of incalculable com- 
plexity should be managed deliberately. But when poli- 
cies are proposed by which they might be managed, the 
democracies reject them. The ideal of a conscious pur- 
suit of the common good is at war at a thousand points 
with the vested interests and special desires of sections of 
the community. Thus the people desire peace but every 
concrete effort to organize it is subjected to the devastat- 
ing criticism of men who cry out that the country is about 
to be betrayed. The people desire to work and to sell 
their goods. Every attempt to open up the channels of 
commerce is met by the clamor of men who wish to 
monopolize every market. The people desire a_ better 
balanced and more soundly organized economic life, but 
every proposal to balance and organize is challenged by 
the claims of those special interests which throw the eco- 
nomic system out of balance and disorganize it. 

“In short, the ideal of an ordered society is in conflict 
with the inheritance of habit and interest that comes to us 
from our own past experience. An ordered society re- 
quires a magnanimous national spirit; it is opposed by a 
primitive and barbarous jingoism compounded of hatred, 
ignorance and suspicion. An ordered society requires a 
people enlightened enough to understand the terms on 
which goods can profitably be exchanged; it is opposed 
by naively destructive notions that trade can be protected 
by destroying it and increased by strangling it. An 
organized society requires a people, animated by a great 
common purpose, disciplined to act together, educated to 
understand and respect superior knowledge, ready and 
eager to follow and to honor the leadership of their best 
men; our political tradition encourages second-rate men 
to climb to power by catering to the prejudice and local 
interests of scattered constituencies. 

“Against all of these obstacles the ideal of a consciously 
controlled society must fight its way, or, rather, those 
who have embraced the ideals of such a society must fight 
their way. They will not win an easy victory. For many 
years to come—most particularly, however, while the 
present emergency is acute—a political crisis will exist 
resulting from the conflict between the desire of the peo- 
ple for relief and reconstruction on the one hand, and 
their political weakness and inexperience on the other. 
In most parts of Europe this conflict has already brought 
about the suspension of ordinary democratic procedure 
and the establishment in one form or another of power- 
ful, dictatorial, centralized national government. Here 
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the traditions of liberty are strong. But even here the 
acuteness of the emergency has brought us to an accept- 
ance of centralized authority to execute a national pur- 
pose. For here, as elsewhere, the need of the people for 
effective government to manage their affairs is greater 
than their attachment to the older routine of popular gov- 
ernment. The loose, individualistic and acquisitive 
democracy of the nineteenth century is compelled to give 
way to a much more highly integrated socially conscious 
form of government in the future. 

“There will be many who will tell you that such a 
change in the orientation of human life is impossible, 
that human nature is and always must be as individual- 
istic, as competitive, and as acquisitive as the political 
thinkers of the nineteenth century assumed that it was. 
I do not read this lesson in the records of experience. 
The individualism of nations and of persons is a compara- 
tively recent ideal among civilized men. It is perhaps a 
transient ideal. For the two thousand vears which pre- 
ceded the modern age, during all those centuries in which 
Western civilization was establishing itself, men believed 
that they belonged to an order which comprehended their 
whole world, and that in this order all communities and 
all persons had their status. and their rights and their 
duties. There was not wisdom enough in the rulers or 
discipline enough in their subjects to establish that order 
and perpetuate it. But it was the central ideal of man- 
kind until in the modern age of exploration and inven- 
tion and restless ambition and adventure it was thrust 
aside and temporarily forgotten. 1 do not believe that 
men have consented to abandon the ideal of unity, for it 
is rooted in instincts as deep as those instincts of separate- 
ness and specialization which are at war with it. The 
civilized man from Plato to Dante to Goethe has been a 
patriot among his own people, but also a citizen of the 
world. And it is the function of great men to penetrate 
the passing fashions and to clarify the enduring values 
of life. 

“The appearance in our time of the ideal of an ordered 
society is, I believe, the renaissance of a deep instinct of 
men for the unity of civilization. In returning to this 
ancient ideal, after some centuries of competitive and ac- 
quisitive living, men have learned what their ancestors 
did not know, that an ordered society is not ordained for 
them but has laboriously to be constructed and managed. 
They have learned that the good life in an ordered society 
will not be provided for them by the unconscious working 
of destiny, but that they themselves have to make them- 


selves the agents of destiny if they are to achieve the 
good life.” 


People Still Starve to Death! 


A report by Herbert F. Powell, of records of deaths 
by starvation in New York City for 1931 and 1932 was 
published in Better Times, organ of the Welfare Council 
of New York City for March 6. Following is the sum- 
mary : 

“Thirty-two men and women died of hunger in the 
world’s richest city during 1932, though 80 millions of 
dollars were spent in relief during the year; 

“Eighty-one other persons were brought to the city 
hospitals during 1932 in the condition doctors diagnosed 
as starvation—this exclusive of persons who refused to 
eat, or who were unable to eat or to assimilate food and 
exclusive of cases of ‘inanition’ or ‘malnutrition’ ; 

“Among the starving were children in their ‘teens, 
young men and women in their twenties, and skilled as 
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well as unskilled workers—all, of course, unemployed.” 
In spite of the testimony of an eminent statistician that 
“there is no evidence that anybody in these United States 
is starving,” the record for 1931 and 1932 as compiled 
by the Division of Medical Records of the New York 
municipal hospitals contains the following data: 


STARVATION CAseS AND DEATHS 


1931* 1932 
Hospital Cases Deaths Cases Deaths 
11 4 3 1 
Benes. 3 12 2 9 

122 27 113 32 


Mr. Powell emphasizes that statistics of other than 
municipal hospitals are not included. Likewise, various 
newspaper stories were not considered. He quotes Rob- 
ert R. Doane, author of studies of “The American Con- 
sumer Market,” as authority for the statement that the 
food consumption of the people of the United States in 
1932 was 6,000,000 tons less than in 1929, while the popu- 
lation increased about 5,000,000 persons in the interim. 
Mr. Powell says that “health-wrecking malnutrition” is 
widespread. 


Compensation Insurance Racketeering 


In an address on March 23, 1933, before the Propeller 
Club, Brooklyn, N. Y., Jerome G. Locke, deputy com- 
missioner of the United States Employes Compensation 
Commission, charged fraudulent practices in obtaining 
workmen’s compensation in which doctors and lawyers 
“held highly in the community” participate. He said that 
successful prosecution had proved impossible because of 
the refusal of insurance companies to provide witnesses 
in court after evidence of illegal acts had been obtained. 
His life and the lives of the members of his staff had 
been threatened, he said, and “compensation payments 
based on fraud and totaling millions of dollars are made 
and will continue to be paid” (New York Times, March 
24, 1933). 

The basis of the racket is found in the activities of a 
ring which “manufactures” citizenship papers for desert- 
ing seamen and employes of ship companies, which are 
used to obtain compensation insurance on fraudulent 
grounds. Mr. Locke described the methods of simulat- 
ing ulcers and stiffened joints and gaining compensation 
for injuries deliberately inflicted by the applicants ac- 
cording to the instructions of the ring. He declared that 
the growing strength of the supporters of the ring makes 
elimination of the racket practically impossible unless 
government officials are given more comprehensive pow- 
ers of investigation and enforcement. Even in that event 
he is not confident that the racket can be prevented. 

This situation contains many factors which bear upon 
the problem of establishing a higher code of morals and 
ethics among professional and business men in present- 
day society. 

* These figures include only cases due to actual lack of food. No instances 
are listed herein of refusal to eat, inability to eat, or inability to assimilate. 


Cases of inanition, malnutrition, or others of the deficiency group, likewise 
have been excluded. 7 


Education in Prisons 

The new system of education recently introduced in 
Elmira Reformatory, Elmira, New York, is described in 
A Preliminary Report on an Educational Project at 
Elmira Reformatory, submitted to the New York State 
Legislature at the 1933 session. The first step taken in 
the development of this project was “to discard all the 
ordinary methods of grouping by means of grades.” A 
psychologist was assigned to the school to study the clinic 
records of the life of each pupil and to try to find out 
how to bring “the vital spark of interest into the school 
work.” All the prisoners assigned to the school have 
been tested by achievement tests. These indicate that 
about 58 per cent of the boys in the institution are of 
“seventh grade achievement or higher.” 

It seems that the project method of teaching is best 
adapted to the requirements of the Reformatory school. 
The subjects in which the inmate is interested are dis- 
covered by a questionnaire and by an interview with the 
school psychologist. A topic is then suggested for him 
to develop. Working out such a project means not only 
that the inmate secures useful information but it also 
develops “to a certain extent a sense of his responsibility 
toward the community.” The projects have been grouped 
under the following fields of subject matter: English, 
mathematics, social sciences, health education, physical 
sciences, and miscellaneous topics related to “art, stand- 
ards of conduct, ethics and morals.” 

The curriculum has already been reorganized for the 
high school division. More teachers are required by this 
method than under the methods used previously. Special 
activities having socialization value have been developed 
or are being developed, including debating societies, a 
current social problems club and a vocabulary club and a 
library. 

Vocational education is being reorganized. The boys 
are put on “live” jobs as far as possible and shop in- 
struction is being used for making articles to be used in 
the maintenance of the institution. It is believed that 
boys should be trained for such necessary jobs about the 
institution as waiting on table in the officers’ dining room, 
barbering, kitchen work,, etc., so that they may qualify 
as skilled workers when they leave the institution. 


The Trend of Farm Wages 


In Crops and Markets, published by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Washington, D. C., for Febru- 
ary, 1933, appears the regular report on money wages 
paid farm labor in the various regions of the United 
States. The data for the nation as a whole, based on 
systematic reports from sample areas, are as follows: 


AveRAGE Waces Farm Lasor 


Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
1931 1932 1933 
Per month, with board......... 6.03 $19.77 $14.77 
Per month, without board...... 39.04 30.53 $23.62 
Per day, with board............ $ 1.38 1.02 76 
Per day, without board......... $ 1.87 $ 1.40 1.06 


On January 1, 1933, the level of farm wages was 74 
per cent of the prewar average. In 1932, the index was 
86 per cent of prewar, and in 1931 it was 116 per cent 
of prewar. The supply of labor was 236.6 per cent of 
demand in January, 1933, as compared with 199.8 per cent 
in January, 1932. In numerous communities laborers 
are working for board and lodging. 
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